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approximately equal in extent to the text. By this method the author 
is able to tell a straightforward story with very little digression or con- 
fusion. The style, too, though rather compact and severe, is lucid and 
readable. 

F. N. Robinson. 



Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought. By F. 

Homes Dudden, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. Two vols., pp. xvii, 476; 473.) 

The English have not been ungrateful to their apostle. It was they 
who first hailed him as a saint and gave his festival a place in their 
calendar. It was an English monk of Whitby who in the early seventh 
century wrote that first life of him which Paul Ewald has unearthed 
and Abbot Gasquet published. A greater Northumbrian scholar, Bede, 
insured his place in English history by the learning and the charm with 
which he recounted the great pope's part in the christianization of Eng- 
land; and the noblest of English kings not only gave this story to his 
people in their own tongue, but enriched their literature and their 
life with the teachings of Gregory himself. Even the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century seems to have left their loyalty unshaken. The 
very sneer of Gibbon loses half its venom as he pictures the prelate 
whose vision took in far Britain; and in our own critical day, which 
has seen the revision of so many verdicts, English historians of the 
Middle Ages, from the Anglican Milman to the Quaker Hodgkin, have 
not less than their Catholic countrymen loved to linger over " Gregory, 
best and greatest in the long line of pontiffs ". 

Yet till now English scholarship has devoted to him no worthy mono- 
graph. A decade ago Mr. Hodgkin, in his brilliant chapter on the 
correspondence of Gregory, declared that for an adequate description 
two volumes like his own would not more than suffice. Whether or no 
this was the suggestion to Mr. Dudden of his task — and his debt to the 
Quaker historian is everywhere apparent — it is a work of precisely this 
bulk which he now gives us. The book is a monument of that patient 
scholarship we have learned to expect from the leisure of the English 
universities. It would not be easy to find in it anything new in conclu- 
sion or startling in arrangement. It shows neither the critical subtlety 
of Ewald nor the genial human insight of Hodgkin. But it rests every- 
where sanely and safely on a personal study of the sources, guided and 
corrected by a wide knowledge of the researches of modern scholars. 

Just how complete, indeed, is Mr. Dudden's acquaintance with the 
almost oppressive wealth of modern research in his field is matter for 
inference only. His preface, which discusses with care the original 
authorities, is content to name only the most directly pertinent of the 
recent literature ; and in his foot-notes he has, " save in a very few cases, 
deliberately refrained, through considerations of space, from referring 
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to modern authors ". As this self-restriction suggests, Mr. Dudden's 
work, despite its scholarship and its bulk, is clearly meant not only 
to be studied but to be read. The polemics which he has excluded from 
his notes he has not admitted to his text; and with a keen eye for the 
picturesque and the entertaining he has woven into his narrative all 
that is most interesting in the story of sixth-century Europe. He 
frankly tells us, indeed, that his book " is intended, not merely as a 
biography of Gregory, but also in some degree as a work of reference on 
the Gregorian age ". 

The work falls into three main divisions. A book on " Gregory 
before His Pontificate " and a book on " Gregory's Pontificate " make 
up the biography proper. The third, of lesser bulk, is entitled " Gregory 
the Fourth Doctor of the Latin Church ", and is devoted to Gregory's 
theology, redeeming the promise of the title as to " his place in thought ". 
It is the first book, as will be guessed, which is most padded from the 
general history of the time. After an opening chapter on Gregory's 
family and home, a second, on the world of Gregory's childhood, invites 
a survey of the age of Justinian and a description of sixth-century Rome. 
One on Gregory's education — of which, in sooth, nothing is known ex- 
cept what may be inferred from the qualities and defects of his writings 
— is an essay on the schools of his time. A chapter on the coming 
of the Lombards gives place for the whole romantic story of that people ; 
one on his stay as papal envoy at Constantinople, for a detailed picture 
of that metropolis of sixth-century civilization. Even thus helped out, 
the meagre particulars of Gregory's career, displayed on so vast a scale, 
take on somewhat the coarsened effect of an enlarged photograph. Yet 
Mr. Dudden is no unskilful narrator. His descriptions, especially, glow 
with life and color. 

For Gregory as pope his materials are, of course, abundant. Follow- 
ing the traditional scheme, he treats him first as bishop of Rome, then 
as landlord of the papal estates and virtual regent. of Italy, then as 
Patriarch of the West. The letters, for which he adopts implicitly the 
arrangement of Ewald and Hartmann, furnish, of course, the tissue of 
his story; but he cleverly extorts much evidence from Gregory's other 
works, notably from the Dialogues. His treatment of the latter offers 
perhaps the best measure of his discretion as a biographer. Eliminating 
the legend of Benedict and the doctrinal discussions at the end, he 
divides the remaining tales into three classes: stories of visions, stories 
of prophecies, and stories of miracles. The visions, though he relates 
several, he finds of little interest : " we may read the same things ad 
nauseam in all the lives of the saints." Of the prophecies the only two 
which can be tested prove to be nothing better than wrong guesses; 
hence " it is not unreasonable to suppose that the other tales of prophe- 
cies fulfilled were mostly legends which grew up after the events which 
are said to have been prophesied." The miracles he thinks of great 
interest to the student of the supernatural because at first sight they 
seem so well attested; but a closer look shows the evidence less good. 
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The age expected miracles ; Gregory himself " had no capacity either 
for weighing and testing evidence brought forward by others or for 
drawing correct inferences from what fell within his personal observa- 
tion"; and practically all the miracles which even Gregory will accept 
took place at a distance from Rome. 

Mr. Dudden has, then, nothing of the temper of the professional 
hagiographer. His hero is a saint, indeed; but only a saintly man. He 
mentions the miraculous stories that gathered about his memory, but 
only to brush them aside as unworthy of credence. He makes him the 
creator of the medieval papacy, the shaper of the medieval church, the 
formulator of that popularized Augustinianism which from his day was 
western dogma. He lauds his " many splendid moral qualities " — his 
conscientious devotion to duty, his unfailing sympathy, his unswerving 
love of justice, his lavish generosity, his all-embracing charity, his un- 
selfishness and self-forgetfulness even amid acute suffering of mind and 
body. But he makes him no moral prodigy. Even his conception of 
religion, he thinks, was somewhat hard and unlovely : " it lacked breadth 
and sunshine." His credulity, his irritability, his craft, his sycophancy, 
he explains, but he does not explain away: they may be condoned, but 
not justified. Yet, he justly adds, " in spite of his failings and many 
limitations, in spite of his typical Roman character, which tended to 
inspire more fear than love, the memory of Gregory will always be 
honoured throughout the Christian world." To that end Mr. Dudden's 
biography will nobly contribute. 

George L. Burr. 

Theodore of Studium: His Life and Times. By Alice Gardner, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
(London: Arnold. 1905. Pp. xiii, 284.) 

Miss Gardner presents her present volume as " a sketch of a notable 
man, who lived in notable times ", as one in whose life " were focussed 
many great historical tendencies which gave their character to the 
Churches and the civil societies of the Middle Ages ". It is perhaps 
owing to the fact that we have not, in English, a single biography in any 
degree adequate, nor a single edition of the works, of Theodore of 
Studium that there must be many, even among students, who know 
very imperfectly wherein lay his personal importance, apart from the 
historic interest of the time in which he lived. We think of him less 
as the Abbot of Saccudio and later of Studium, than as the opponent 
of Constantine VI. in his illegal union with Theodote (possibly a cousin, 
or even a sister of Theodore) ; as upholding the authority of the Church 
against the State in the matter of the election of the Patriarch, and of 
his consequent imprisonment; as exiled a second time for the same 
cause though for a different occasion, the proposed restoration to office 
of the priest who had performed the marriage of Constantine; and, 
above all, as upholding tradition in the great controversy with the 
Iconoclasts, and of his renewed exile and persecution. 



